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| for those trees that are designed for transplant- 
ing. For woodlots I would recommend the fol- 
lowing mode of planting. Select a still day. 
Let one man drop the seed eight feet apart each 
way, covering them with a small handful of 
leaves. Let another man follow with a barrow 
of heavy soil sprinkling on just enough to keep 
the leaves from blowing away. Two menin this 








“Our Home, our Country, and our Brother Man ’ 
DRYING SEA-WEEDS. 








A writer in the Maine Farmer suggests that it 
may he found profitable to dry and press sea- 
weed and transport it into the country for ma- 
nure. It will be found very difficult to dry by 
any ordinary process. We believe there is a 
way of calcining it, and thus preserving it to 
produce a flux in the silica used in the manu- 
facture of glass. If there is a lack of ‘soluble 





manner can plant one acre in one day with ease. 
If these facts are followed, it will save much 
labor in the production of wood land. Hoping 
they will be the means of doing much good. 
T remain your ob’t servant, 
East Orrington, 1855. W. Towarps. 


Nors.—Some of our readers will profit by 
the above hints. It is true that we live *‘ away 
down east’’ in the woods, but the woods are 
getting amazing scarce, and unless we go to 
raising it we shall go cold. Ep. 





silica’’ in the soila may not this preparation be | 
just the thing for producing the article. How| 
is it Dr. Holmes? [Farmington Chronicle. | 


For the Maine Farmer. 
CHINA, RICE, AND DUCKS. 

Mr. Eptror:—Ina former communication, I 
Burning sea-weeds will of course reduce them | said something of the great caro the Chinese 
to ashes, a great proportion of which will be| t#ke to preserve, and convert every thing into, 
carbonate of soda. But by burning you dry off; manure ; they take equally as good care to apply 
the mucilaginous matter, and also much of the| it to the best advantage, so as to get from it the 
carbonaceous matter, all of which would be; most immediate profit—much of it, the liquid 
useful in this species of manure. Fresh car-| parts from these manure piles, is used as top 
bonate of soda, or what is far better, the caus-| dressings. In begining this, I intended to say 
tie soda will of course be valuable for uniting| 80mething about the method of growing rice, 
with silica and render it soluble; but the other| Which is one of the most valuable crops in 
materials are too valuable to be lost. We hope| Southern China, but the means for producing 
the experiment of drying, pressing and trans-|®™y good crop, seemed uppermost in my mind. 
porting sea-weeds into the interior, and its use. The shores of the Quang Tong are for hundreds 
there for dressing, will be fairly tried this sum-|0f miles bordered hy low intervals or flats, 
mer. which are covered at certain stages of the river 
If we had it we would cheerfully order a few| W@ters, upon the whole of which rice is grown. 
tons of it to Br. Swift for him to try. No| Early in the season, say February, small patches 
doubt we should hear a good report of it. of this ground are prepared and sown with the 
paddy or unshelled rice, as thick as it will stand 
CLAY FOR MANURE. upon the ground; as the waters recede, the 

Mr. Eprtor: I thought I would give you earth is prepared for the reception of the plants 

a little information concerning clay manure ac-| by lightly harrowing, which is frequently done 
cording to my experience with it. In the spring with men, as the cheapest animals—after which 
of 1854, I failed for manure for my corn be-| it is struck off into drills about one foot apart, 
fore I got my piece planted. I went to a clay when the plants, now about six inches in height, 
bank in the highway and got some rank clay as) 2F¢ set, five or six plants together, about six 
I could find, and hauled it into my field and | inches from each set. They are irrigated by an 
puta shovelful of it intoa hill, the same as I occasional rise of the river, and but little more 
would other manure, and covered it with the ®ttention is paid to it until ready for the har- 
soil. I then put my corn on and covered it.| Y&* early in September. In many places the 
The first part of the season it was rather back-| Waters of the rice fields are 60 controlled that 
ward, but in a little while it began to grow, | they can be let on or off at pleasure. Upland 
and through the droughtof the sammer the corn! *i¢e is of frequent culture, is generally of very 








For the Maine Farmer. 








looked green, and in the fall it was as stout as. small grain, and of the finest quality. The va- 


. . | 
some grown on hog manure byits side. It was) 
a rocky piece of ground. 
more this season. 


If you have any more information you can 


I expect to try some 


| to the coarse red volunteer. 
a general law with both animals and vegetables, 


give me I should be glad to hear from you. | 


Bowdoinham, April 16, 1855. 


Friend Curtis says his land on which | 


he used the clay was rocky, but was it sandy | 
foamy ? | 


Nore. 


Wu. Curtis. 


rieties are numerous, from the fine upland rice 
I believe that it is 


that are artificially improved, to run back, if 
left too much to themselves, to their original 
type. Now this volunteer, or wild rice, is that 
dropped from the crop in the autumn and comes 
up in the spring, but the same rice sown in the 
spring will grow to the character of its prede- 
cessor. 

After the harvest then comes the duck boats 


Some years since our neighbor, H. A. Pitts,| with their innumerable families, to glean the 
who now resides in Chicago, Ill., planted some| scattered crop. These boats are some dozen feet 


corn ona dry, sandy knoll. Supposing the! 
corn might want a cooler before the summer was 
out, he sent more than a mile and obtained a 
load of clay from a brick yard with which he 
manured his corn, putting a shovelful in a hill. 
It had a very excellent effect. Ep. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
HOW SHALL WE KEEP OFF THE CROWS? 
Mr. Epitorn:— What do you consider the 
easiest method and most effectual method of 
protecting corn fields from the crow? 
Corn Fizxp. 


Nore. The crow isa great nuisance, and yet 
we kind o’ like the rascal. To keep him off, 
get some of the loafers that we know of, with 
more beard than brains ; give them some crum- 
pled tobacco and a short pipe, and place them 
about the field. You will never catch any de- 
cent crow about your premises while they are 
there. Perhaps you will say the remedy is 
worse than the disease. It probably would be. 

There are so many sure preventives for this 
trouble that we hardly know which is the best, 
and we believe sometimes when worms and mice 
are scarce, and crows get hungry, all of them 
fail. A neighbor of ours, some years ago, who 
had suffered in this way, managed to catch a 
crow alive. This he kept in a box, and hired 
a boy to go every night and morning with it to 
his field, and pinch or so hurt it as to cause it 
to set up a terrible squawking. This would 
arouse all the crows in the neighborhood, and 
they at first came flying round in full band. An 
old blunderbuss being discharged in among them 
once or twice, they took the hint, and for the 
rest of the season always gave that field a wide 
birth. 

The crow, however, has a good share of Yan- 
kee wit, and that’s the reason they multiply so 
fast and stand their ground in spite of all the 
traps, and guns, and snares that are opposed to 








them. It is said, if you could have a pair of 


king-birds build i 
¢-birde build in or near your corn fields, they} in the city, but whos? residence is ten miles with- 


wide, and of various lengths. They havea plat- 
form built across them, making a yard some fif- 
teen feet square, this space is crowded witly 
ducks, that have been hatched in ovens. They 
are let loose upon the fields during the day, at 
night they are recalled to their boats by a whis- 
tle. and although there may be a dozen boats 
and thousands of ducks, they will all repair to 
their respective boats with unerring certainty. 

Salted, dried and smoked ducks are an article 
of much commercial value. An immense quan- 
tity of the eggs, or the albumen of them, are 
by some process converted into a sizing which is 
applied to their fishing nets, and adds greatly 
to their durability. The yolks are dried whole, 
and in all the markets are for sale as a superior 
article of food. Perhaps some day you may be 
taken through a Chinese market. 


May, 1855. AGRICOLA. 





Nors. Thank you, Br. Agricola, for the ‘‘Rice ° 


and the Ducks.’’ As you have been an old sta- 
ger among the ‘‘Celestials,”” and <aten rat soup 
with the Shee Shonghoos, should like to hear 
more. Ep. 


p For the Maine Farmer. 
AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION. 

Mr. Eprror :—I am happy to find in your 
correspondent ‘‘G.,’’ of Portland, one that can 
touch the strings aright, on this topic. One 
who can play so well should not be silent. It 
has been neglected too long. It needs to be 
illustrated in every public form, and those who 
are to be benefited shall feel its force. It is the 
one thing needful for the farmer. 

Why may not the sons and daughters of far- 
mews be instructed at school, when young, in 
the duties that will be demanded of them jn 
after life? Is there anything so complicated 
and abstruse in these duties, that they cannot 
readily be comprehended, by a child of ordinary 
intelligence, at the age of ten or twelve years. 

I have a neighhor, a millionaire in fortune, by 
his good luck in marrying a lady of mind as 
well as money, whose business as a banker is 
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Bracketed Cottage, with Veranda, __ 
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DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 

The principles of Domestic Architecture 

should combine proportion, or symmetry of 

form externally, and convenience of arrange- 
ment of the rooms internally. 

Some sacrifice all convenience of arrange- 
ment to the external appearance, and others 
sacrifice form and symmetry to convenience. 
The location of the building should have some 
connection with the external form, and the cli- 
mate should also be consulted and the building 
adapted toits variations. For instance, in Italy 
where the climate is mild and where there is but 
little or no snow in winter, the flat roof is very 
appropriate, as it makes a very convenient place 
for various domestic purposes ; especially is it a 
very convenient and safe place for a family gath- 
ering during the pleasant evenings of that re- 
gion. But in Maine and in the Canadas where 
we have snows upon snows during winter, piling 


up in height and pressing with a heavy weight | 


upon the rafters, the flat roof is inappropriate. 
The high gothic peaks are the very forms to re- 
sist such loads as are in some of our long win- 
ters thrown upon some of our houses. 

The introduction of the Gothic style in the 
construction of our houses is therefore based in 
good sense, and when proportion is carefully 


studied, such houses add beauty to the country. | 


Downing, whose works on Cottage Architec- 
ture have been much read, and whose recom- 
mendations are much heeded, has been instru- 
mental in turning the attention of builders to 
this style. 

The following is one of his designs. It is a 
very good one and may be of service to some of 
our readers who may gather some good hints 
from it, if they should not wish to follow it ex- 
actly. 
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GROUND PLAN. 

‘A pleasing, symmetrical form, some pictur- 
esqueness of roof, united to considerable sim- 
plicity of construction, and an expression of 


| aia a oe tae 
| more domestic enjoyment than cottages of this 


size usually exhibit, are the characteristics of 


this design. Tle says: 
**The larger expression of domestic enjoyment 
| is conveyed in the veranda or piazza. In acool 
climate, like that of England, the veranda is 
| a feature of little importance. But over almost 
the whole extent of the United States, a veran- 
| da is a positive luxury im all the warmer parts 
| of the year, since in midsummer it is the rest- 
ing-place, lounging-spot, and place of resort, of 
the whole family, at certain hours of the day. 
It is not, however, an absolute necessity, like 
a kitchen ora bed room, and, therefore, the 
smallest cottages, or those dwellings in which 
economy and utility are the leading considera- 
| tions, are constructed without verandas. But 
the moment the dwelling rises so far in dignity 
above the merely useful as to employ any con- 
siderable feature not entirely intended for use, 
then the veranda should find its place. To dec- 
orate a cottage highly, which has no veranda- 
like feature, is, in this climate, as unsophistical 
and false in taste, as it would be to paint a log- 
hut, or gild the rafters of a barn 
**Accommopation. The interior of this cot- 

| tage gives a neat and pretty parlor, of 14 by 
|20 feet; the principle is to get as large an 
amount of convenience and comfort in every- 
| day life as possible, and leave the rest to take a 
| secondary rank. 
| 





‘‘Hence, the kitchen, bed-room, nursery, and 
| back-kitchen, the scene of a good deal of the 
| daily life of the mistress of this cottage, are all 

on the first floor, and all close together: 
| last three of these are economically obtained by 
| putting them in a one-story wing added to the 
|rear of the cottage ; and though therooms thus 
| afforded are not large, yet they are large 
| enough when they are to be kept in order with 
very little ‘“‘help.’’ 

‘* The kitchen, in this plan, is properly the 

living and eating room of the family, and in 
| order that it may always be kept neatly, there 
| is a small back-kitchen adjoining, with its sep- 


The 


5 


| arate flue for a small range or cooking stové, so 
that all the rougher work can be done there, 
which makes the larger kitchen, usually, a 
| pleasant family dining-room. 

There isa partition across the hall, just by 
| the stairs, which is intended to serve as the ex- 
| treme limits of nursery excursions, on all occa- 
| sions when decorum in the parlor is the order 

of the day. 
| door, should have the two uppermost panels 
glazed, soas to light both parts of the hall when 
they are closed. 

‘“‘Estimate. The estimated cost of this cot- 
tage, well finished, $1278.’’ This, of course, 
would vary in different localities, and would be 
, higher now than for several years past. 





For the Maine Farmer. 
CORN PLANTER. 

Mr. Epitor: Being at the house of an in- 
genious neighbor, last spring, I espied in a lit- 
tle drawer of curiosities something which was 
said to be a ‘‘Corn Planter.”’ 

To make it—take a large whole-top thimble, 
punch a hole near the rim, and with a nail fas- 
ten it to a small handle four or five inches long, 
and it is done. ~I made two, and liked them 
much, both for corn and beans. If the seed is 
small and the thimble holds too many, just fill 
it partly up-with putty. Try it, brother farm- 
ers; I think you will not grudge the expense. 

But, Mr. Editor, what about the corn planter 
drawn by a horse? How does it work on differ- 


‘*This seed sower combines several important 





|ent land, what is its expense, and on the whole 
| will it pay? 

| add Farm, Minot. 

| Norse. The number of corn planters now in- 
| vented are quite numerous, but the one men- 
tioned by our friend above is the simplest of all. 
Those drawn by a horse, or horses, when made 
right and strong, are very useful. The surface 
of the ground ought to be pretty well smoothed 
and pulverized. 

There are other kinds which may be used by 
aman or big-boy power. These operate on dif- 
ferent principles, some in one way, some in an- 
other. The following sketch, from the N. E. 








Farmer, represents a pretty good one of this 
| kind : 


| seeds sown in all their varieties, at any desira- 


seft out of our orchards, in Kennebec, the Rox-) adapted to the production of good apples. It 
bury Russet, in my opinion, would be the last.| is not less so for some other classes of fruit. 
One orchard, in this county, has produced, ina| Plums, cherries and some varieties of pears 
single year, apples, that have sold on the spot, flourish and produce remarkably in most locali- 
after being picked, (nearly all of which were| "s- j : 

R. Russets,) for $8.50. Many others raise a Brother Farmers, before we part, give me 
large quantity of them, which sell readily, in| YX © for a few words: o&advice. If you 
the spring, ata high price; and vastly more| are not the owner of a frait Look, do not delay 





buying one. 


could be sold if the farmers would raiso them. 
Although most other sorts were cheap last fall 
and: wi th Roxbury Russet’’ brings a 
good price now. 

The Bellflower spoken of in a former commu- 
nication, is not the Yellow Bellflower, mostly | 
cultivated, but a White Bellflower, which orig-| 
inated in France, brought into this country by! 
the way of England. A large white apple, re-| 
semling the Yellow Bellflower in shape, but | 


| 





Cole’s is the cheapest, and is full 
enough for your first lesson. Use your oc- 
casional odd half hours, that are turned to little 
account, in tending choice fruit trees. A little 
money and a little time judiciously expended 
for a few yeas, will strprisingly change the 
aspect of your home, aud give pleasure both to 
the eye and the palate. You will svon find 
such to be thé most profitable investment made 
on your farm. Quulify yourself at once by 
study and practice to set a tree in the best 


The door here, as well as the front. 


would drive every trow clear of the lot when- 
ever he shew his head. Will some of our anti- 
crow friends give Mr. ‘‘ Corn Field’’ their ex- 
perience in warding off the assaults of the pine 
crow tribe? Ep. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
BEST MODE OF RAISING WOODS. 


out, on an extended tract of land, comprising 
rock, wood, swamp and meadow, «who has been 
endeavoring for a dozen years past, tu show 
what can be done on such land. He has a son 
about twelve years of age, whom I have repeat- 
edly met on this farm. Having learned that it 





improvements upon the English Drill, particu-| ble distance, in hills or drills, and the several 
larly in those additions which. fit it for sowing necessary changes for the purpose are made with 
large seeds. The brush and cylinder which dis-|ease and expedition. The brush is used for 
tributed tho seed, go by gradual-rows of iron! small seeds, as turnips, carrots, &c., and the 
cogs or gearings, which operate simply and uni-/| cylinder for corn, peas, beans, &c. Six tins, 
formly, are durable, not likely to get out of or-| with different sized holes through them, accom- 
der, and by which the speed of the dropping | pany each machine, to be used in connection 


Mr. E. Hotwes :—Dear Sir: Reading an ar- 
ticle in the Farmer of March 8th, on the ‘‘grow- 
ing of wood,” it struck me at once that many 
did not know how to produce nut-trees from the 
seed. Nowa few hints would set every one 
aright. I have tried a good many years to raise 
Oaks, Chestnuts and other kinds of trees, but 
met with no success, planting them asI did in 
drills, in common soil. Not one would sprout. 
In the summer of 1853, I noticed several sprouts 
as I was working under a chestnut tree, and in 
digging down through the leaves I came to the 
nuts from which the sprouts came. TI took the 
hint, and the next fall procured a quantity of 
nuts, thinking I would imitate nature ; I pre- 
pared a rich bed, strewing the nuts thickly on 
‘op of the soil, covering them with leaves. All 
ch huts came up and. are now doing fincly. 

manner of planting is to be observed only 





was the purpose of the parents to educate this 
boy to be a farmer, I have taken occasion, in the 
absence of the father, to converse with him 
about the operations going on upon the farm. 
I have found him prepared to answer all reason- 
able questions about these operations. He un- 
derstood why such a piece of land is appropria- 
ted to the growing of corn—why such a piece 
is used for grass—why the sheep are penned 
here at one time, and there at another—why 
guano is applied here, and a compost there— 
why the yard about the stable is made dishing, 
and why the hogs are permitted to run under 
the stable, where fall the droppings of the 
horses and cattle—and the benefits to accrue 
from preventing undue evaporation of the ma- 
nure. In fact, his mind is an exact miniature 
representation of his intelligent father, and this 
without any extra effort of the father to model 
it in this form. H. 





may be increased or lessened, large or small 


with the brush, as circumstances may require.”’ 





For the Maine Farmer. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUIT. 


It is essential, in order to have good fruit 
and of the best flavor, that we should have our 
orchards planted on the best of soil and location. 
Trees will not thrive well on cold clay soils, nor 
will the fruit be as pleagant as when grown on 
high dry soils, with an easterly or southerly 
cant, secure from the cold north and west winds. 
A situation and soil on which a crop of corn 
can be raised, in a cold season, with as good 
care and cultivation, will produce healthy, vig- 
orous trees, and excellent fruit in abundance. 
This cultivation should be continued yearly with 
perseverance, and instead of many varieties of 
fruit diminishing, as they often do by neglect, 
both in size and quality, they will increasein size 
and flavor. Trecs want something new to feed 


| upon every year ; the old soil becomes exhaust- 
ed, the tree and fruit stinted. 


| Your correspondent, C. C., speaking of the 
Roxbury Russet, asks: ‘*‘ What is the present 
reputation of this old standard variety, in Ken- 
|nebec?’’ I think, sir, it is the standard variety 
|yet, and will, according to present appearances, 
continue to be, as long as it is rightly cultivat- 
ed. It feels neglect very much, as do most va- 
rieties, sooner or later. It is the principal 
market apple, at this season, and brings, often, 
from three to five dollars per barrel. 
are hardy, long lived, and bear well most years; 
is deserving of extensive cultivation; and, as 1 
before stated, is the most profitable variety 
raised in this cottntry, for home use or for mar- 
ket. Were one of the varieties of apples to be 





The trees- 


not in color or flavor, being much better than} manner, and not expose your ignorance by ask- 
any that T have seen of that sort. They were | ing your neighbor, or your nurseryman to dir :ct 
grown on red iron mine soil, which is the best) you Low Do not ask overybody to 
soil for orcharding, and, as I stated, are fine and| give you a list of the six or the twelve best 
nice, both for eating and cooking. One of the! varieties of apples for cultivation. All this is 
best varieties of their season, The tree is hardy! mere matter of individual taste. 
in this climate. 


tu do it. 


There is 
ee - | not a man in the world that can furnish me with 
The Baldwin bears prodigiously with us, for! twolye yaricties that I should be satisficd with 
a time, but the wood is softer, and not as hard) ¢9 prise and enjoy, without adding another twelve 
or lasting as the Russet or Bellflower. Many! to thom. . = 
trees of the Baldwin, grafted half as long ago 
the other yurieties, are dead, while the Russet! 
trees are healthy, vigorous, and bearing well. 


Understand me to mean, for home 
purposes—for myself and friends. We expect 
the active aid of every land owner, in our utili- 
tarian purpose of beautifying and enriching our 
It is something with ¢rees as with stock; if| State, till our fume shall be established on such 
well fed they will thrive well, and pay better on) 9 basis, that all who have gone out from us to 
the cost than if poorly fed; give them a good) people every State and Territory, even to the 
ltart by setting and dressing them right, and} great Pacific, shall rise up as one man and call 
you will receive a bountiful harvest in due time. | her blessed. Cc. C. 
Augusta, April 17, 1855. F. Foxcroft, May 1, 1855. 


‘ | 
For the Maine Farmer. 


APPLES FOR CULTIVATION,—No. 6. | 
Somebody once facetiously located the centre 
of ‘*‘Down East,’’ between the Kennebee and} 
Penobscot Rivers. We thank somebody for the’ 
hint. 
Taking the centre so located, the boundaries 
marked by Nature’s lines of beauty and utility ; 
acentre that may well represent a portion of 
our Country, amply described in general terms 
in prose and song ; a centre worthy to sustam 


For the Maine Farmer. 
THE FARMER'S JOY’S. 


BY GEO. W. 





BLAKE, 
Now, fields are clad in bright array, 
And Nature dons her loveliest gay, 
And April dying leaves sweet May, 
Queen of the year; 
Cold Winter’s hastencd far away, 
And Spring is here. 
Now, the bright morn peeps o’er the hills, 
Its rosy light around distils, 
and reflect the consequential solidarity, that is And music from the mountain rills, 
destined ere long to attach to the name of the 
immaculate **Down East.’’ A centre stamped 
by Nature’s unerring laws, (if the entire circuit 
of those laws has been noted by erring man,) at 
the great fruit garden of these States. It is 
from this centre and of it that we speak. 

The great prevailing cause of failure in the 
fruit crop of this country is frost, and cold, 
north-east storms in spring. Next comes sum-, 
mer drought to shorten and destroy the crop 
when set. Lastly, myriads of insects, &c. | 

From our experience in apple culture in Pis- 
cataquis, we adduce the fact, that certain varie- 
ties grafted here, have produced fruit without 
an instance of failure, now about 30 years. | 
Why, our Southern friends may ask, are we 
exempt from killing frosts in Spring? Our 
answer may be—we hardly know what Spring! 
is. °Tis but a step from Winter to Summer, in| 
‘*Down East.”’ 

Last year, the spot in Piscataquis River, as) 
seen from my window, was cleared of ice May| 
Ist ; the ico then going out so thick: and strong) 
(2 ft. thick,) as to sweep off a strong bridge, 
and mill below. At the same time the snow lay | 
in deep drifts on our farms, and the roads were | 
just being opened to wheels. On the last day) 
of the same month apple trees near the river | 
were white with blossom. This year the River 
was cleared of ice, April 22d. 

Our friends who rejoice in long and pleasant} 
Springs, get their embryo fruit frozen, while| 
ours is securely locked up in the bud. | 

Summer draught has never materially affected | 
the size or number of our apples. edgar epee 

Hurtful insects have not yet laid a heavy tax) Si tein tain an oe 

° » en | ? 
on the time of the careful owner of trees. The| I'd seek my wealth. 
care of a thousand orchard trees has with us) Franklin, Mass., May, 1855. 
required but a few hours in each year, to keep 
rid of the caterpillars, though they are natives 
of our forests. : 

We have proved to ourselves, and will yet 
demonstrate it to the rest of mankind, that 
apple trees will endure our rigorous climate, 
that when grown, they yield their fruit with a 
surety unknown in warmer localities ; and that 
the fruit will favorably compare with that of 
the country at large. Can any one gainsay our 
last position ? 

Our friends at the State Capitol, saw a few 
specimens last winter from this country, that 
the writer knows were produced on old trees 
that never had culture, other than to cut and 
remove the little grass that grew under them, 
or perhaps depasture it with swine or other 
animal manures. The trees produced the apples, 
when left to the care of Nature’s genial laws. 
Those laws work out a crop of the fruits of 
man’s adoption, in his temporary absence, quite 
as well as when the owner is present, to give 
such treatment, as, ina majority of cases the 
trees receive. Without fear of well grounded day of the show. 
contradiction, 1 make the assertion, thatapples,| (11, written statements will be required of the 
as they are produced here, and as the most of] preed and general treatment of all animals entered 
them will continue to be produced, will favora- 
bly compare with those of the country at large. 
I speak from the little knowledge I have gained 
from an éxamination of some of the greatest 
collections of varieties, that have ever been ex- 
hibited on this continent. 

Brother Farmers—I have spent some odd 
hours in the last few weeks, in talking with 
you of. the things that nearly concern the tem- 
poral welfare cf every inhabitant of the State. 
I have been obliged to write hastily, and really 
have not had time to make my communication 
shorter. 

I have been impelled to talk thus with you, 
from a feeling of duty. Believing it duty for us 
to comyare notes, to stimulate, aid and sustain 
each other, in this as well as all other matters 
pertaining to our noble and ennobling calling. 
If aught has been said, that may quicken you 
to thought, incite you to action, or strengthen 
your love for our beautiful State, the feeble ef- 
fort of a humble individual has not been in 
yain. As one of you, [am willing ‘‘to spend 
and to be spent’’ in the common cause. 

I have shown you, in the way and manner I 


Falls on the air; 
A respite now my spirit feels, 
From cankered care. 
On leafy bush and blossomed tree, 
The merry birds so blithe and free, 
Raise their glad songs of melody, 
The morn to greet; 
*Mong opening flowers the busy bce, 
Sips nectar sweet. 


Oh, would the farmer’s lot were mine, 
To live where pleasures sweet would twine 
Their joys around this heart of mine, 
Oft filled with care; 
Where golden sunbeams bright would shine, 
On Nature fair. 


Where running brooks and waving trees, 
And the soft, balmy, Summer breeze, 
Would sweetly chant their melodies, 
To cheer my toil; 
*Mong lowly pleasures such as these, 
I'd till the soil. 


Now humming o’er an olden song, 
The farmer cheers his team along, 
To him the joys of Spring belong, 
And visions come; 
He sees his harvest stout and strong, 
Secure at home. 


Place by the side of Farmer Brent, 
The purse-proud, lordly, city gent, 
Who in the town is daily pent, 
And you’d declare, 
Ife looked like some poor, sickly plant, 
Kept from the air! 
Give me the farmer’s noble joys, 
His healthful labor, which employs 
The peaceful mind, and ne’er destroys 





EAST SOMERSET AG. SOCIETY. 
LIST OF PREMIUMS. 

The following premiums ate offered by the Trustees 
of the East Somerset County Agricultural Society, 
to successful competitors at their Annual Exhibition, 
to be holden at Hartland village, on the first Wednes- 
day and Thursday of Oct., 1855; and at their annual 
exhibition of crops, to be holden at the same place, 
on the first Saturday of J:nuary, 1856. 

No premiums will be awarded unless the followiug 
regulations are complied with : 

REGULATIONS. 

lst. Competitors for premiums must enter their 
articles with the Society, before ten o’clock of the 
day designated for the consideration of the same. 

2d. On the first day will be exhibited Stook and 
Farming Tools. 

3d. The Manufactured articles will be exhibited 
onthe second day. An address may be expected, 
and the Reports of the several Committees will be 
made, (except on Field Crops.) 

4th Field Crops will be exhibited on the first Sat- 
urday of January, 1856. 

5th. All animals must have been owned by per- 
sons entering the same, at least sixty days before the 


for premiums. 

Tth. Statements in writing will be required, by 
the Committee, on crops, specifying the kind and 
quality of fertilizers put up$n the land, the kind of 
soil, &c., the management, the preceding year ; and 
no person will be awarded, in any case, unless a 
specimen of the crops be presented. 

8th. All articles must be raised or manufactured 
by the persons presenting them, or their families. 

9th. All articles and animais must be in places 
assigned them by ten o’clock on the morning of their 
exhibition. 

10%. Any member of a Committee, who shall of- 
fer any article or animal to be adjudged by the sume, 
shall withdraw from sid Committee. 

All competitors must be present with their stock, 
and exhibit the same to the Committee, or it will not 
be noticed. The meeting of the Society will be hold- 
en at the office of Wm. Folsom, in Hartland, on the 
first Saturday of January, A. D. 1856. 


On Stock. 
For best Breeding Mare and Colt, $1,75; 2d do. 
1,50; 3d do. 1,25; 4th do. 1,00. 
Best 3 years old Colt, $1,50; 2d do. 1,25; 3d do. 
1,00; 4th do. 75c. 
Best 2 years old Colt, $1,50; 2d do. 1,25; 
1,00; 4th do. 75e. 
Best 1 year old Colt, $1,25; 2d do. 1,00; 3d do. 


3d do. 








have chosen, that our State is pre-eminently| 750.; 4th do. 50c. 


Best Bull of improved breed, $1,75; 2d do. 1.50; 
$d do. 1,25; 4th do, 1,00. 
Best Bull Calf of improved breed, $1,25; 2d do. 
1,00; 3d do. 750; 4th do. 50e. 
Best yoke of working Oxen, $1,75; 2d do. 1,50; 
3d do. 1,25; 4th do. 1,00, 
Best 3 years old Steers, $1,75; 2ddo. 1,50; 3d do. 
1,25; 4th do. 1,00, 
Best 2 years old Steers, $1,75; 2d do. 1,50; Sddo. 
1,25; 4th do. 1,00. 
Best 1 year old Steer, $1,50; 2d do, 1,25; 34 do. 
1,00; 4th do. T5e. 
| Best Steer Calves, $1,25; 2d do. 1,00; 3d do. Tbe; 
ith do. 50c. 
| Best Cows from 4 to 12 years old, $1,75; 2d do. 
1,50; 3d do. 1,25; 4th do. 1,00. 
Best 3 years old Heifer, $1,75; .2d do. 1,60; 3d do. 
1,25; 4th do. 1,00. 
Best 2 years old Heifer, $1,75; 
1,25; 4th do. 1,00. 
Best 1 year old Heifer, $1,50; 
1,00; 4th do. 75. 
Best Heifer Calf, $1,25; 2d do. 1,00; 3d do. 75¢; 
| 4th do. 25e. 
Best Buck, $0,75; 24 do. 50c.; 3d do, 25e. 
Best flock of Ewe Sheep not less than 10, $1,25; 
2d do. 1,00; 3d do. T5e. 
Best Boar not less than 4 months old, $1,00; 2d 
do. 75e.; 3d do. 50c., 
Best Sow and Pigs, $1,00; 
50c. 





2d do, 1,50; 3d do. 


2d do. 1,25; 3d do. 





2d do. T5c.; 3d do. 


On Crops. 

Best crop of Spring Wheat, one acre, $1,75; 2d 
do. 1,50; 3d do. 1,25; 4th do, 1,00. 

Best crop of Winter Wheat, one acre, $1,75; 2d 
do. 1,50; 3d do, 1,25; 4th do. 1,00, 

Best crop of Corn, one acre, $2,25; 2d do. 2,00; 
3d do. 1,75; 4th do. 1,50. 

Best crop of Barley, one acre, $1,00; 2d do. T5e.; 
3d do. 50c. 

Best crop of Potatoes on § acre, $2,00; 2d do. 
1,75; 3d do. 1,50; 4th do. 1,25. 

Best crop of Rye on 1 acre, $1,50; 24 do. 1,25; 
3d do. 1,00; 4th do. T5c. 

Best specimen of Apples, 1 bushel, $1,00; 2d do. 
T5e.; 3d do. 50c.; 4th do. 25c. 7 

Best crop of Beans on 3 acre, $1,50; 2d do. 1,25; 
3d do. 1,00; 4th do. 75c. 
| Best crop of Oats, one acre, $1,25; 2d do. 1,00; 3d 
| do. T5e.; 4th do. 50e. 
Best Carrots, 1-16 acre $1,25; 2d do. 1,00; 3d 








ido. T5c.; 4th do. 50c. 
Best Ruta Baga Turnips, 1-16 acre $1,25; 2d do. 
11,00; 3d do. 75e.; 4th do. Sve. 
" Best beets 1-16 acre $1,25; 2d do. 1,00; 3d do. 
| 75e.; 4th do. 50c. 
On Manu‘astures. 
Best 4 dozen narrow axes $1,00; 2d. do. 75c.; 3d 
| do. 50c. 
| Best } dozen calf skins $1,00; 2d do, 750; 3d 
do. 50c. 
| Best sole leather 3 sides $1,00; 2d do. 50c. 
| Best upper do. 6 sides $1,00; 2d do. 50c. 
| Best thick boots, 4 dozen pairs $1,00; 2d do. 50c. 
Best harness $1,00; 2d do. 50c. 
| Best morroceo kid shoes § dozen pairs 75c.; 2d 
| do. 50c. 
Best hearth rug 50c.; 2d do, 40c. 
Best fulled cloth 10 yards 75c.; 2d do. 50c.; 3d 
| do. 25c. 
| Best flannel 10 yards T5c.; 





2d do. 50c.; 3d do. 
250. 

Best pressed cloth 6 yards 500.; 2d do. 40c.; 3d 
| do. 30c. 
| Best carpeting 50c.; 2d do. 40¢ ; 3d do. 30c. 
| Products of the Dairy. 
| Beet June butter, 20 pounds $1,50; 2d do. 1,25; 
\$d do. 1,00; 4th do. T5ec. 

Best Fall butter, 20 pounds $1,50; 2d do. 1,25; 3d 
} do. 1,00; 4th do. 75c. 

Best cheese $1,00; 2d do. T5c.; 3d do. 50c.; 4th 
| do. 25e. 

| Standing Committee on Stock, who will adjudge on 
| bulls and oxen—John Rowell, Thomas Fuller and 
| Thomas Millett. 

Sub-Committce on three and two year old stecrs— 
William Tibbets, Levi Prince and Alphonso Stinch- 
field. 

Sub-Committee on one year old steers and steer 
calves—Freeman Holway, Ellis Fish and Warren 
Fuller. ° 

Sub-Committee on cows and three year old heifers 
—Charles B. Stinchfield, Ira Hall and Epbriam 
Bachelder. 

Sub-Committee on two year old heifers and under 
—Thomas Millett, Elisha Shaw and Levi Prince. 

Sub-Committee on sheep and swine—Charles B. 
Stinchfield, F. R. Dinsmore and Daniel Blue. 

Sub-Committee on horses—Benj. 8. Judkins, Wm. 
M. Palmer and James Fuller. 

Standing Committce on Crops, who will adjudge on 
| Wheat, Corn, Barley, Rye and Oats—J. 8. Davis, 
Philip Hubbard and J. C. Webb. 

Sub.Committee on Potatoes, Beans and Apples— 
Wm. Folsome, C. B. Stinchfield and Clement Good- 
win. 

Sub-Committee Carrots, Beets and Rutabaga Tur- 
|nips—Warren Fuller, Asil Stilson and Joseph P. 

Roberts. 

Committee on Manufactures, who adjudge on But- 
| ter,. Cheese, Leather, and articles Manufactured of 
| Wood, Iron and Steel—B. F. Furber, Gorham Pres- 
| cott and Warren Fuller. 

Sub-Committee on Manufactured articles who will 
| adjudge on articles manufactured of Wool, Cotton and 
Wool, Linen, Carpets, Rugs, &4c.—Thos. Fuller, Benj. 
Pollard and David G. Folsom. 

Incidental Committee—James Fuller, Asil Stilson 
Harvey Hawes. 

Warren Futur, 








Cuas. B. Stincurie.p, 

Tuomas MILLETT, Trustees. 
Wm. Fotsom, 

Pair Hupparp. J 


Sow carrot seed as early in April as the ground 
is warm and mellow. They will do well sown 
in May if the seed comes up promptly. The 
orange carrot is generally cultivated ; the white 
carrot brings heavy crops, but does not seem to 
be a favorite yet. Then there is the long red 
and the Altringham. The latter we have raised, 
but found no qualities to recommend it more 


than are fouhd in the orange carrot. 
[N. E. Fanwer. 


Earty Tomators. Tomato plants, for early 
fruiting, may be raised very early by sowing a 
few seeds in a large flower pot, or small box, in 
good rich soil. Cover the eeed about half an 
inch, and keep the carth moist; they may be 
placed near the stove to keep the earth warm. 
After the plants are up the box may be set in 
the window, or in pleasant weather in the open 
air. Give them plenty of water and air; keep 
them from frost; by the middle of May, they 
will be large enough to transplant into the gar- 
den. The plants should be thinned-out to pre- 
vent them from growing too slender. [Ex. 


to Basncon Benz. In warm weather, the 
o Resrors Pork. In Ne ie 


brine on pork frequently beco : 
pork ‘eiened.. Bal the brine, skim it well, and 
pour it back on the meat boiling hot. This 
will restore it even when it is much injured. 
[Genesee Farmer. 














